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Abstract 


Human capital is a concept that remains underappreciated and mismanaged by 
many defence and military organizations around the world. Such behaviour is 
misguided and detrimental to national defence. As this paper argues, human capital 
can be a necessary source of military capability. More specifically, human capital can 
fundamentally affect military capability by direct and indirect means. To support the 
above argument the present paper relies on evidence from two related case studies: 
Britain and Argentina in the Falklands War of 1982. The analysis of each case reveals 
that while a deficit of human capital can cripple military capability, a surplus in human 
capital can significantly enhance military power. 
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Introduction 


Appropriate talent is needed at all levels if 
distinguished service is to be performed. 1 

- Carl von Clausewitz, Prussian General 

Human capital has often been undervalued and mismanaged by defence and 
military organizations throughout the world, even in recent times among advanced 
Western nations. The term human capital refers to ‘the skills, knowledge, and 
experience possessed by an individual or population, viewed in terms of their value or 
cost to an organization or country’. 2 To illustrate, in the United States (US), a survey 
conducted in 2005 of 250 graduates from the US Military Academy at West Point found 
that 82% of respondents, in active duty, believed that half or more of the best officers 
leave the American military early rather than serve a full careers In the United 
Kingdom (UK), the capacity of the military leadership for handling counterinsurgencies 
has recently come under strong criticism. 4 In developing countries, more extreme 
situations have been observed. For example, during the Gulf War of 1991, Iraq had few 
army divisions that were considered ‘competent’ by US intelligence, its air force pilots 
were judged ‘poor’ and its best performing generals were either retired, dead or under 
arrest. 5 

The underappreciation and misuse of human capital by defence and military 
organizations is imprudent and conducive to weak national defence. As this paper will 
argue, human capital can be a necessary source of military capability (or military 
power), i.e. a deficit of human capital can jeopardize military capability, while a surplus 

1 Clausewitz (1984), pp. 110-111. 

2 Oxford University (2013). 

3 Kane (2011). 

1 Ledwidge (2011), pp. 6, 262. 
s Freedman and Karsh (1991) p. 23. 
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of human capital can generate significant military power. To be clear, this paper does 
not claim that human capital is, by itself, a sufficient source of military capability - 
other factors, such as funds, technology, headcount etc, may also be of importance. 

For the purpose of this paper, military capability is defined as follows. Offensive 
military capability is the capacity to eliminate ‘the largest possible defensive force over 
the largest possible territory for the smallest attacker casualties in the least time ’. 6 
Defensive military capability is ‘the ability to preserve the largest possible defensive 
force over the largest possible territory with the greatest attacker casualties for the 
longest time ’. 7 These definitions are particularly useful because they allow military 
capability to be measured in terms of casualties, equipment losses, time and space. 

Moreover, this paper utilizes (and expands upon) a theoretical framework, that 
has been commonly adopted by several prominent theorists on military capability , 8 to 
argue more specifically that human capital can fundamentally affect military capability 
through direct and indirect routes. Regarding the former, the paper will contend that 
human capital can directly affect military capability by itself or by interacting with 
other basic resources of a state, e.g. equipment or technology. Regarding the latter, the 
paper will argue that human capital can generate activities (defined in Table l) that can 
impact military effectiveness which, in turn, can determine military capability. Diagram 
l illustrates these interconnections. 


6 Biddle (2006), p. 6. 

7 Ibid., p. 6. 

8 Brooks (2007a), Locations 80-317. 
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Table l. Activities that can Impact Military Effectiveness. 9 

Activity Definition 

Strategic assessment The process whereby top military and political leaders consult with one 

another, analyze policy options, and otherwise participate in decision 
making about strategy prior to or during an interstate conflict 

Strategic command and The process by which the political leadership and upper echelons of the 

control military hierarchy communicate, coordinate, and transmit decisions down 

the chain of command 

Tactical command and The process whereby units actually engaged with opposing forces 

control communicate with one another and coordinate their activities 

Intelligence The process whereby militaries collect, analyse, and disseminate 

information about the capabilities of other states 

Logistics The activity of organizing the movement, equipment, and accommodation 

of troops 

Diplomacy The activity of managing international relations 


Diagram l. Human Capital and Military Capability. 10 



In accordance with the referred framework, military effectiveness is defined as 
the capacity to make good use of a state’s basic resources in wealth, technology and 
people . 11 It is measured in terms of four attributes: quality, skill, responsiveness and 
integration . 12 Quality refers to the ‘ability [of a military] to provide itself with highly 
capable weapons and equipment ’. 13 Skill ‘reflects the degree to which military personnel 


9 Not an exhaustive list. Table based on definitions in Brooks (2007a), Locations 280-321, and Oxford 
University (2013). 

10 Diagram in Brooks (2007a), Location 84. Alterations to original: dotted arrow added, ‘human capital’ 
underlined. 

11 Ibid., Location 148. 

12 Ibid., Locations 146-151. 

Ibid., Location 195. 
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are, in the broadest sense, both capable and willing as they undertake difficult and 
complex tasks essential to preparing for and executing war’. 14 Responsiveness refers to 
‘a military’s capacity to respond to new information about itself, its adversary, and its 
environment’. 15 Integration refers to ‘the degree to which different military activities 
are internally consistent and mutually reinforcing’. 16 

To support the aforementioned argument, the present paper relies on evidence 
from two case studies: Britain and Argentina in the Falklands / Malvinas War of 1982. 
In both cases evidence is derived mostly from primary sources in the form of personal 
accounts, interviews, declarations, letters and telegrams by military personnel and 
civilians from Britain, Argentina and the US who were involved in the war. 17 Secondary 
sources are also utilized in supplementary manner. 

The referred case studies were chosen mainly for two reasons. Firstly, they 
provide favorable conditions for testing the connection between human capital and 
military capability. While the balance of human capital was mostly in favor of one 
belligerent (Britain), neither side had an excessive advantage in terms of other basic 
resources that are often attributed as direct causes of military power, e.g. funds, 
headcount and technology. Both nations spent similar sums in the war (US$1.5 - 2 
billion). 18 Where headcount mattered most - on the ground in the islands - Britain and 
Argentina fielded, respectively, 10,000 and 13,000 troops. 19 In terms of major 
armaments used in the war, Britain relied on more ships, helicopters and ground 
vehicles, but the latter were unsuitable for the soft hilly terrain of the islands. 20 
Additionally Argentina had more aircraft (Table 2). And while Britain possessed more 
modern ships and aircraft in general, 21 the Argentine Air Force (FAA) and Air Fleet 


14 Ibid., Location 192. 
x s Ibid ., Location 168. 

16 Ibid., Location 153. 

v None of the interviews were conducted by the author himself. 
18 Goldblat and Millan (1983), pp. 21-22. 

^Ibid., p. 9. 

20 Ibid., p. 10. 

21 Ibid., pp. 11-12. 
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Arm (CANA) made use of dozens of sophisticated US, French and Israeli combat 


aircrafts . 22 


Table 2. Major Armaments Directly Involved in Military Operations (Estimates ). 2 3 


Major Armaments 

United Kingdom 

Argentina 

Aircraft carriers 

2 

1 

Surface warships 

60 

10 

Submarines 

6 

3 

Aircraft 

42 

102 

Helicopters 

200 

32 

Armoured vehicles 

16 

12 


Moreover, both sides were (mostly) in similar conditions regarding other 
possible sources of military effectiveness indicated by the literature on military power, 
e.g. clear foreign threat, nationalism, social cohesion and adequate civil-military 
relations . 24 Britain and Argentina faced clear threats from the Soviet Union and Chile, 
respectively . 25 There was no elevated discrepancy in nationalism between the two 
countries, such as between Japan and other nations in World War II (WWII ). 26 Neither 
nation suffered deep social skisms. Argentina, which was ruled by a Military Junta, did 
have dysfunctional civil-military relations, unlike Britain. The literature suggests that 
inadequate civil-military relations may erode military effectiveness in a number of 
ways, but it also indicates that one such way is the politicization of appointments, i.e. 
the production of a human capital deficit . 27 Moreover, much of the evidence presented 
in this paper will demonstrate that human capital can affect military capability 
independently from considerations of civil-military relations. 

Secondly, the Falklands / Malvinas War was characterized as a modern 
(electronic) war that required conventional and joint operations in a maritime setting, 


22 Grove (2005), p. 268. 

2 3 Goldblat and Millan (1983), p. 10. 

2 4 Brooks (2007c), Locations 3,269-3,301. 

2 5 Armitage in Dorman et al. (2005), p. 23; Tripodi (2003), p. 112. 

26 Reiter (2007). 

2 7 Biddle and Zirkle (1996), p. 198; Brooks (2007b), Location 1,519; Santibanes (2007), p. 620. 
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and which involved a third world nation. Hence, the conflict may still be of 
considerable relevance for contemporary and future conflicts, particularly those with 
one or more similar characteristics. 

Regarding scope, the analyses of the two case studies focus on the period 
between the opening and closing of major armed hostilities (2 April - 14 June 1982). 
However, some relevant preliminary events in the months prior to 2 April are also 
contemplated. Furthermore, mindful that ‘there will always be other (equally) 
important battles being waged consecutively with the soldi ers’/sailors’ battle on the 
ground’, 28 the case studies contemplate the human capital of both military and civilian 
personnel involved in the war. 

As for the literature available on the present paper’s topic, the concepts of 
military effectiveness, military capability and human capital in the military have been 
analysed at some length by various scholars from the fields of Sociology, Operations 
Research, Military History, Political Science and Economics. 29 However, the 
connections between human capital and military effectiveness and capability is still 
relatively underexplored. 30 Exceptions include the works of Biddle, on skills and 
performance in land battles; 31 Dixon, David and Ledwidge on military incompetence; 32 
and Benmelech and Berrebi on human capital and the destructiveness of suicide 
bombers. 33 Yet, as Biddle acknowledges, ‘much remains to be done’. 34 

The present paper contributes to the above literature by providing broader 
insights into the connections between human capital and military capability. It does 
this by considering both direct and indirect links between the two concepts and by 
contemplating the human capital of not only military personnel of land, sea and air 
services, but also of civilian officials. 


28 Nott (2002), p. 307. 

29 See literature review in Brooks (2007a), Locations 80-138; Millett et al. (2010); Hinkle, et al. (1999); 
Kane (2012). 

80 See literature review in Biddle (2007), Locations 2,973-3,010. 

3 1 Biddle (2006 and 2007). 

3 2 Dixon (1994), David (1997), Ledwidge (2011). 

33 Benmelech and Berrebi (2007). 

34 Biddle (2007), Location 3,131. 
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The more specific issue of human capital in the Falklands War also remains 
underexplored. Exceptions include the works of Santibanes and Stewart. 35 The former 
argues that the Argentine military lost core skills and, consequently, effectiveness 
through politicization. 36 The later contends that poor unit cohesion (or morale) among 
Argentine land forces led to poor combat performance. 37 The inverse argument is made 
regarding Britain. 38 However, unlike the present paper, Santibanes does not consider 
the British case and Stewart does not contemplate a wide range of skills, knowledge and 
experiences, nor personnel beyond ground troops. 

The present paper is structured in two parts. Part I analyses evidence from the 
British case study. Part II similarly explores the Argentine case. A conclusion follows at 
the end. However, prior to any analyses, for the purpose of clarity, a brief background 
on the Falklands / Malvinas War is presented below. 39 

BACKGROUND 


The Falklands / Malvinas are an archipelago in the South Atlantic Ocean near 
the South American continent (Map l). The climate in the islands is humid and cold 
and the terrain is hilly with few trees and roads. 40 In the early 1980s, the islands were 
inhabited by approximately 1,800 people of mostly British origin, known as Kelpers, 
most of which were dedicated to sheep breeding. 41 The Falklands / Malvinas and their 
dependencies (South Georgia and the South Sandwich Islands) have been governed by 
Britain, and diplomatically disputed by Argentina, since 1833. 42 


35 Santibanes (2007) and Stewart (1991). 

3 6 Santibanes (2007), p. 620. 

37 Stewart (1991), pp. 132-135. 
s® Ibid. 

39 The background section of this paper uses dates and events in Hastings and Jenkins (2012), Appendix A, 
except where otherwise specified. 

4 ° Goldblat and Millan (1983), p. 3. 

Ibid., pp. 1-2. 

4 2 Hime (2010), p. 1. 
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Map l. Falklands / Malvinas and South Georgia . 43 



In 2 April 1982 Argentine forces invaded (or recovered) the islands successfully 
through Operation Rosario. This act of force has been attributed to a number of factors, 
including: growing nationalism in Argentina, 44 stalled diplomatic negotiations, 45 a 
desire by Argentine authorities to divert attention from internal economic problems, 46 
and the 1981 UK Defence Review which planned a drastic reduction in Royal Navy (RN) 
resources. 47 However, the catalyst for war, as recognized by Leopoldo Galtieri, 
Argentine President and Commander-in-Chief of the Army during the war, was an 
incident involving Constantino Davidoff, an Argentine scrap-metal merchant. 48 
Davidoffs ship crew landed in South Georgia in 19 March 1982 without British 
permission and raised an Argentine flag, thereby elevating diplomatic tensions. 49 


43 Reproduced from Goldblat and Millan (1983), p. 2. 
« Santibanes (2007), p. 616. 

45 Hore (2005), p. 214. 

4 6 Hime (2010), p. 1. 

47 Leach (2005), p. 65. 

48 Galtieri in Argentine Government (19830), p. 691. 

49 Hime (2010), pp. 2, 57. 
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The British were surprised by Operation Rosario. 50 Nevertheless their response 
was fast and unexpected for the Argentines. 51 The British Cabinet, led by Prime 
Minister (PM) Margaret Thatcher, approved sending a Task Force to recover the 
islands on 2 April, i.e. Operation Corporate. The next day, the United Nations Security 
Council (UNSC) approved Resolution 502, on UK request, demanding: (i) immediate 
cessation of hostilities, (ii) immediate withdrawal of all Argentine forces from the 
islands and (iii) diplomatic solution and respect for the UN Charter. 52 The following 
day British troops began utilizing US facilities in Ascension, a British mid-Atlantic 
island. 53 On 9 April, the European Economic Community (EEC) imposed economic 
sanctions on Argentina. Three days later, Britain declared and enforced a Maritime 
Exclusion Zone (MEZ) of 200 miles around the Falklands / Malvinas Islands - which 
later became a Total Exclusion Zone (TEZ) on 30 April. From 21 to 25 April UK forces 
successfully executed Operation Paraquet: the recapture of South Georgia. 

Britain benefited from US support, which initially was not guaranteed. From 8 
to 29 April, US Secretary of State Alexander Haig mediated unsuccessfully between the 
UK and Argentina, both US allies. On 30 April, US President Ronald Reagan finally 
declared his country’s support for Britain in terms of materiel and by imposing 
economic sanctions on Argentina. 

Thereafter, from 1 to 20 May, both sides engaged in a predominantly air-sea 
conflict. On 1 May the UK initiated air raids and naval bombardments of Stanley / 
Puerto Argentino. The next day, the Argentine cruiser, General Belgrano, was sunk by 
Conqueror, a British nuclear submarine. Soon after, Admiral Juan Anaya, Commander- 
in-Chief of the Argentine Navy, ordered his surface fleet to withdraw to shallow waters 


s° Parkinson in Dorman et al. (2005), p. 18. 
s 1 Menendez in Argentine Government (1983d), p. 501. 
s 2 United Nations (1982). 

53 Hime (2010), p. 59. 
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near the continent. 54 Nevertheless, the FAA, led by Air Chief Marshal Basilio Lami 
Dozo, and the CANA damaged and sunk a series of British ships. 55 

Major land operations began on 21 May. On that day, the British successfully 
executed Operation Sutton: the landing of the Royal Marines (RM) 3 Commando 
Brigade in San Carlos bay, under heavy Argentine aerial attack. 56 As the beachhead was 
consolidated, a UK detachment captured the twin settlements of Goose Green and 
Darwin on 28 May. British troops then made their way to Stanley / Puerto Argentino 
(the capital) facing scarce resistance on land. On 1 June, the British Army’s 5 th Infantry 
Brigade arrived in San Carlos and also proceeded to the islands’ capital. However, one 
of its units, the Welsh Guard, suffered heavy losses from an Argentine aerial 
bombardment on 8 June at Bluff Cove / Bahia Agradable where they had been 
embarked on Sir Galahad, accompanied by Sir Tristram, both landing ships logistics. 
From 11 June, the British fought for the surrounding heights of Stanley / Puerto 
Argentino and intensified the bombardment of the city itself from sea, air and land. On 
14 June Argentina surrendered all forces in the islands. 


54 Anaya in Argentine Government (19836), p. 774. 

55 Freedman (2005), Location 17,028. 
s 6 Ibid., Location 16,812. 
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I. Case Study of Britain 


KNOWLEDGE GAP 


Many, if not all, UK War Cabinet ministers demonstrated, initially, a significant 
dearth of knowledge regarding the Falklands / Malvinas. For example, former 
Secretary of Defence John Nott later admitted: ‘I didn’t even know, frankly, where the 
Falkland Islands were!’. 57 Only Cecil Parkinson, Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, 
had made regular visits to Latin America, including Argentina. 58 The islands were 
simply not a priority. The Government’s focus was elsewhere: the Warsaw pact, the 
Iran-Iraq War and Belize. 59 

This human capital deficit led to the erroneous strategic assessment that all was 
fine with the islands, despite indications to the contrary. Indeed, Thatcher and 
members of her Cabinet confirmed that they and their peers were not aware of any real 
threat of conflict until Operation Rosario was actually underway. 60 However, on 2 
March 1982, Nicanor Costa Mendez, the Argentine Foreign Minister (or Chancellor), 
had issued a threat: if an early solution to diplomatic negotiations was not forthcoming, 
Argentina would choose the procedure which best suited its interests. 61 The message 
was later retracted to avoid publicizing Operation Rosario. 62 According to Galtieri, 
Costa Mendez’s message meant that Argentina could follow a diplomatic or a military 
path. 63 Furthermore, the Argentines had already occupied the island of Thule (one of 


57 Nott in Dorman et al. (2005), p. 18. 
s 8 Freedman (2005), Location 1,205. 

59 Armitage in Dorman et al. (2005), p. 23. 

60 Thatcher in Dale (2012), Location 184; Nott and Parkinson in Dorman et al. (2005), p. 18. 

61 Goldblat and Millan (1983), p. 32; Hore (2005), p. 214. 

62 Hore (2005), p. 214. 

6 3 Galtieri in Argentine Government (19836), p. 692. 
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the South Sandwich Islands) in the late 1970s and sent military personnel to practice 
aircraft landings and gather intelligence in the Falklands / Malvinas. 64 

These signs of pressure from Argentina were clear to the Kelpers. British Major 
Ewen Southby-Tailyour, who often visited the islands, reported that among the local 
populace ‘the subject of imminent Argentine invasion was the topic of conversation... 
every single day; not “If’ but “When” and “How”’. 65 For example, Neil Watson, a 
Kelper, affirmed: ‘I was absolutely certain there would be an invasion, and so were a lot 
of other people, including the governor, Rex Hunt, and the captain of HMS Endurance 
Nick Barker.... The warnings were there for all to see, but were ignored by the British 
Government’. 66 

A number of civil servants in Whitehall, London, had also picked up the signs. 
They warned ministers that it was necessary to either reinforce or negotiate, but 
ignorance and disinterest over the islands was so elevated that political leaders 
declined both options. 67 

After the war an official UK report (Franks Report) concluded that the ‘invasion 
of the Falkland Islands on 2 April could not have been foreseen’. 68 The facts presented 
above clearly indicate otherwise. 

As a result of poor strategic assessment, British military effectiveness suffered in 
terms of equipment and responsiveness. Political leaders in London authorized the 
deployment to the islands of only two small RM detachment of less than too men and, 
for a limited time, the ice patrol ship Endurance . 69 To save funds, the runway in 
Stanley / Puerto Argentino was not extended (as it was after the war) to accommodate 
heavy transport aircraft and combat jets, which could fly in on short notice to reinforce 
ground troops. 70 According to Roger Jackling, an MoD senior civil servant, contingency 


6 4 Southby-Tailyour and Fowler in McManners (2008), p.13. 

65 Southby-Tailyour in McManners (2008), p.12. 

66 Watson in McManners (2008), p. 12. 

6 ? Henderson in Dorman et al. (2005), pp. 19-20, 25. 

68 Franks et al. (1983), Paragraph 266. 

69 Taylor (2010), p. 8; Tripodi (2003), p. 110. 

7 ° Beetham in Dorman et al. (2005), p. 24. 
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plans for reinforcing the islands were only relevant ‘if there were airfields to which you 
could fly with the reinforcements required’. 71 

British defensive military capability in and around the islands was, 
consequently, not at its best in early April. When Argentine Forces attacked on that 
month, 2,000-4,000 hostile troops overpowered the 84 British marines stationed in 
the islands. 72 Argentina noted three dead and five wounded on its side; no British 
casualties were reported. 73 Operation Rosario was intended to be bloodless to facilitate 
negotiations. 74 The British forces in the islands, however, were clearly neutralized and 
defeated. So much so that UK Foreign Secretary Peter Carrington resigned on 5 April, 
expressing that ‘the invasion of the Falkland Islands has been a humiliating affront to 
this country’. 75 


DECISIVENESS 


During the course of the conflict, Thatcher exercised a particular skill which is 
especially difficult in war: she was decisive in a Clausewitzian sense, i.e. she stuck to her 
opinion and refused to change unless forced to do so by a clear conviction. 76 Admiral 
Henry Leach, First Sea Lord during the war, recalled the following impression of 
Thatcher: ‘faced with a crisis we had a Prime Minister of courage, decision and action 
to meet it’. 77 In a telegram to Reagan, Haig expressed that Thatcher ‘has the bit in her 
teeth.... [and] is rigid in her insistence on a return to the status quo ante ’. 78 Costa 
Mendez described Thatcher’s reaction to Operation Rosario as ‘more decisive and 
violent than what Great Britain had observed up until that moment in similar 


7 1 Jackling in Dorman et al. (2005), p. 23. 

7 2 Goldblat and Millan (1983), p. 34. 

73 Ibid., p. 34. 

74 Galtieri in Argentine Government (19836), p. 688. 

75 Carrington (1982). 

7 6 Clausewitz (1984), p. 108. 

77 Leach (2005), p. 70. 

7 7 8 Haig (1982a). 
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situations’. 79 So much determination on the part of the PM was not easy. As Clausewitz 
noted: ‘With its mass of vivid impressions and the doubts which characterize all 
information and opinion, there is no activity like war to rob men of confidence in 
themselves and in others, and to divert them from their original course of action’. 80 

Thatcher’s firmness of mind, strengthened British strategic command and 
control. This is exemplified by her relatively fast decision (with War Cabinet approval) 
to allow Conqueror to torpedo the Belgrano on 2 May, the first major loss of the 
conflict for either side. 81 Nott called it ‘the easiest decision of the war’. 82 But the facts 
indicate otherwise. First, the decision would (and did) greatly escalate the conflict, e.g. 
the Type 42 destroyer Sheffield was sunk two days later, the first RN ship lost in action 
since WWII. 83 Second, it would (and did) make peace negotiations more difficult. 
Galtieri, in fact, rejected the Peruvian peace plan, on 3 May, citing the Belgrano 
incident. 84 Third, the Belgrano was sighted outside the TEZ. 85 Fourth, the decision was 
controversial among the political elite. As Nott himself indicated, the majority of 
Thatcher’s non-War Cabinet ministers, and much of the Conservative and Labour 
parties in Parliament preferred a diplomatic solution. 86 This view was shared by 
Foreign Secretary Francis Pym, who openly defied the PM. 87 A faltering, less self- 
confident, head of government could therefore have easily delayed or avoided the 
decision altogether. 

Thatcher’s contribution to strategic command and control enhanced British 
military effectiveness in terms of responsiveness. In the Belgrano incident, Conqueror 
was allowed to fire before losing target. If the opportunity had been missed, less 
reliable means may have been used to attack the same ship at a later moment. For 


79 Mendez in Argentine Government (1983d), p. 685. 

80 Clausewitz (1984), p.107. 

81 Thatcher (2013) p. 368. 

82 Nott in Dorman et al. (2005), p. 62. 

88 Barrow in McManners (2008), p. 169. 

Hastings and Jenkins (2012), Appendix A. 

®s Hastings and Jenkins (2012), Location 3,319 
86 Nott in Dorman et al. (2005), pp. 32, 60. 

8 ? Haig (1982a); Thatcher in Dale (2012), Location 210. 
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example, Captain Michael Barrow of Glamorgan remarked: ‘If Belgrano hadn’t sunk, I 
think my fellow frigate captains and I would have been the next people to be sent to 
sink her with our Exocets.... [however] I had never actually fired an Exocet missile’. 88 

The effective use of Conquerer occasioned substantial offensive and defensive 
military power for Britain. The enemy experienced the loss of a cruiser, containing 
approximately 1,000 men (300-400 were killed or went missing). 89 Furthermore, the 
engagement eliminated a clear and present threat. Captain Carlos Madero, a Weapons 
Officer in the Belgrano, acknowledged that his ship’s group had been ‘ordered to move 
from the south in a pincer movement [together with a carrier group], to be ready to 
attack [the British Task Force]’. 90 Madero also affirmed that this engagement was 
eventually cancelled Oust before the Belgrano sunk) due to climatic conditions. 91 
However, it is apparent from his statement that, had the Belgrano survived, similar 
offensive maneuvers could have been undertaken against the British Fleet on short 
notice. More importantly, the sinking of the Belgrano, and the subsequent attack on 
the dispatch boat Sobral, contributed vitally to Anaya’s decision of withdrawing the 
Argentine surface fleet to shallow waters, 92 thereby leaving Britain with near complete 
command of the sea. 93 


CRISIS MANAGEMENT 


Britain’s War Cabinet ministers were assisted by permanent, professional and 
generally well educated civil servants, particularly from the Cabinet Office, the Ministry 
of Defence and the Foreign Office. One such civil servant was MoD Permanent 
Secretary Frank Cooper, who had a surplus of experience and knowledge about crisis 
management. As a long serving civil servant, he had had direct personal experience of 


88 Barrow in McManners (2008), p. 157. 

89 Goldblat and Millan (1983), pp. 18, 40. 

9 ° Madero in McManners (2008), pp. 148-149. 

9 1 Ibid. 

9 2 Anaya in Argentine Government (19836), pp. 774-775. 

93 Parada in Argentine Government (1983d), p. 433. 
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all War Cabinets since 1945. 94 When asked by Thatcher, in a confidential session on 4 
April, ‘how do you actually run a war?’ he had good advice to impart: (i) set up a small 
War Cabinet; (ii) make sure there are regular meetings; (iii) keep the chain of 
command as simple as possible; and (iv) do not delay or avoid decisions. 95 The last 
point was clearly taken up by Thacher with enthusiasm, as previously noted. Cooper’s 
three other points were also adopted. The War Cabinet was kept small with only six 
regular political members, accompanied by the necessary permanent officials, 
including the Chief of the Defence Staff (CDS) Admiral of the Fleet Terence Lewin 
(Britain’s top military advisor) and the Cabinet Secretary Robert Armstrong (the UK’s 
top civil servant). 96 The War Cabinet also met regularly, at least once a day (sometimes 
twice) during the entire war. 97 All serious and detailed operational decisions were 
reserved for these meetings. 98 Additionally, Thatcher met with the full Cabinet every 
week to keep it abreast of events in the war, 99 and to obtain support for broad decisions 
in the conflict. 100 As for the chain of command, it passed from the Prime Minister 
directly to the CDS and on to the Task Force Commander. 101 

Cooper’s knowledgeable counsel (and its implementation) strengthened 
Britain’s strategic command and control. Since the War Cabinet was small, decisions 
based on consensus or wide support could be made more easily and within a relatively 
short time span. Indeed, all members, with the exception of Pym, were usually like- 
minded. 102 When the full Cabinet had to be consulted, the Prime Minister could rely on 
a majority of supportive and well-informed War Cabinet ministers to convince their 
less informed peers in favor of fast and favorable decisions. Since the War Cabinet met 
regularly, decisions were not delayed by the long or irregular absences of political 


94 Hennessy (2005), pp. 135-136. 

95 Ibid., p. 136. 

9 6 Freedman (2005), Locations 1,188-1,196, 1,242-1,250, 1,323. 

97 Hennessy (2005), p. 138. 
v 8 Ibid., p. 139. 

99 Ibid., p. 140. 

100 Parkinson in Dorman et al. (2005), p. 31; Hennessy (2005), p. 140. 

101 Freedman (2005), Location 1,283. 

102 Nott in Dorman et al. (2005) p. 71. 
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leaders. And since the chain of command was short and simple, decisions could be 
transmitted with celerity and few (if any) distortions or errors. 

The celerity in the production and communication of political decisions 
improved British military effectiveness in terms of responsiveness. For example, the 
Task Force was able to deploy on 5 April, with full Cabinet support, only three days 
after the Argentine occupation of the islands. 103 The decision to sink the Belgrano, by 
the War Cabinet, was made and executed on the same day (2 May), as noted. The War 
Cabinet’s decision to allow troops to land in San Carlos (under heavy aerial 
bombardment) was made, with full Cabinet support, in only two days (18-19 May) and 
executed just two days later (21 May). 104 Even General Mario Menendez, the Argentine 
Malvinas Military Governor, expressed admiration for the speed of the British. 105 

As a result of rapid resource management, the offensive military capability of 
UK land forces was maintained at an adequate level as military action during the harsh 
South Atlantic winter (June - August) was mostly avoided. The issue of the upcoming 
winter was in fact one of the top preoccupations of senior officials. 106 So much so that, 
according to one senior RN officer, a one or two months delay in the San Carlos landing 
could have made British leaders ‘reconsider the whole business’. 107 Indeed, by the end 
of the Falklands Campaign, British soldiers in the islands were already suffering from 
the adverse climate. For example, Chaplain David Cooper recalled: ‘we lay down in a 
scrape in the ground and simply froze. It was the coldest I’ve ever known. Then the 
cloud base dropped and it snowed’. 108 Lieutenant Colonel David Chaundler remarked: 
‘it was bitterly, bitterly cold.... Men were doing PT, running up hills and even double 
sentry duty to keep warm’. 109 
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DIPLOMACY AT ITS BEST 


As Argentina occupied the Falklands / Malvinas, Britain was able to rely on two 
skilled and experienced diplomats: Anthony Parsons, Permanent Representative to the 
UN, and John Nicholas Henderson, Ambassador to the US. Parsons had over four years 
experience in the UN. 110 He was also popular in that institution and persuasive. 111 
Henderson had been Ambassador to the US since 1979 and, as a former President of 
the Oxford Union (a debating society), was also persuasive. 112 

The human capital surplus represented by Parsons and Henderson translated 
into rapid and effective diplomacy in the UN and US, respectively. Parsons convinced 
the UN Security Council to pass Resolution 502, drafted by his delegation. This was 
done under unfavorable odds. Parsons had to convince several non-aligned countries in 
the UNSC to deny a non-aligned country of a colonial territory. 113 However, prior to and 
during UNSC debates, Parsons personally consulted and convinced delegates to 
support his draft. 114 The argument he formulated was widely appealing: Argentina had 
violated the UN Charter on the non-use of force to settle disputes and this set a 
dangerous precedent. 115 The approval of the resolution, in effect, branded Argentina’s 
seizure of the islands as null and void while that country’s subsequent non-compliance 
with the resolution enhanced the legitimacy of UK military action, 116 thereby facilitating 
foreign aid to Britain. 

Henderson’s lobby in Washington eventually secured full US support for the UK 
in the war. This was also a challenging affair. Jeane Kirkpatrick, US Ambassador to the 
UN, was staunchly in favor of Argentina and Haig initially attempted even handed 
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mediation between the warring factions. 117 Nevertheless, Henderson excelled in his 
role. He met personally with senior US officials and appeared on US television more 
than sixty times to make a forceful argument: the UK was fighting an aggressive act by 
a totalitarian state in the interest of the self-determination of the Falkland islanders. 118 
After the war, Parsons’ and Henderson’s work earned wide admiration, even from the 
Argentine Government. 119 

As a result of effective diplomacy in New York and Washington, Britain’s 
military effectiveness improved in terms of equipment. According to Leach, the US 
supplied AIM-9L Sidewinder air-to-air missiles which were then only starting 
production in the UK. 120 Air Marshal John Curtis, the UK’s Air Component Commander 
during the war, recalled that some special anti-radar missiles were also supplied and 
that the US not only allowed Britain full use of its facilities in the British island of 
Ascension (thereby fulfilling treaty obligations), but also supplied fuel and water from 
American tankers sitting offshore. 121 

Moreover, UK diplomacy improved the country’s military effectiveness in terms 
of skill. According to Nott, the French lent Super Etendard and Mirage aircrafts (used 
by the Argentines) for British pilots to practice against. 122 

British diplomacy also ensured US intelligence aid, which somewhat enhanced 
the nation’s military effectiveness in terms of responsiveness. According to Commander 
Robert Green, Intelligence Staff Officer to Admiral John Fieldhouse (Task Force 
Commander) the UK depended on US intelligence, since it had virtually no intelligence 
sources on the ground in Argentina, considering that the latter had been an ally. 123 

The foreign aid which the UK received positively contributed to its offensive 
military capability. Air power, in particular, flourished. For example, Horacio Gonzalez, 
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an FAA Captain during the war, recalled: ‘More than 90 per cent of all our aircraft 
losses were caused by [British] Harriers firing the American made AIM-9L Sidewinder 
air-to-air missile’. 124 The entire British offensive, extended over 12,000 km from the 
UK, was made viable, in logistics terms, by the Ascension base. Only US intelligence, 
from satellites, proved to be of limited reliability. 125 

PROPER OBJECTIVES 


On the eve of war, Lewin possessed the military and political acumen, which 
Clausewitz considered essential for a commander-in-chief. 126 The CDS had first hand 
experience of conflict, having served on several dangerous RN convoy missions during 
WWII. 127 Lewin had also accrued valuable political knowledge from deeply studying the 
mistakes of the Suez debacle of 1956. 128 

The CDS’s human capital surplus contributed to better strategic assessment 
within the British Government. In his first meeting with Thatcher’s War Cabinet, Lewin 
requested from his political masters a precise goal for the war. Not receiving an answer, 
he proposed two objectives (one political and one military), which he had written down 
prior to the meeting, after discussing with his staff: 

[Political Objective.] The overall aim of Her Majesty’s Government is to 
bring about the withdrawal of Argentine forces from the Falkland 
Islands and dependencies, and the re-establishment of British 
administration there, as quickly as possible. [Military Objective.] 
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Military deployments and operations are directed to the support of this 
aim . 129 


All ministers promptly agreed . 130 

The establishment of these objectives bolstered British military effectiveness in at 
least two ways. First, they contributed to responsiveness by adding the concept of 
celerity to the overall aim. Previous discussion has evidenced that speed was an 
attribute of the UK Government in the war. Second, the objectives made real 
integration between the three military services possible by providing all with a clear 
and common purpose. Joint action by British forces in the war was in fact quite 
effective at times, despite some setbacks . 131 A prime example is the joint bombardment 
of Stanley / Puerto Argentino, especially during the end of the British Campaign. One 
Argentine soldier in the city at the time, recalled: ‘They [the British] attacked us from 
all sides, from land and from four frigates.... It was unbearable.... We spent four hours, 
inhaling earth, head down ’. 132 Other Argentine soldiers made similar reports . 133 Absent 
Lewin’s objectives, this may not have occurred. For instance, Argentine commanders 
expected the British ground forces to make a strong hold in San Carlos and attempt 
negotiations from there . 134 

As a result of both higher speed and better integration, UK offensive military 
power was higher than it might have been. As noted previously, speed allowed UK 
forces to avoid deterioration by winter weather. Regarding the UK’s joint efforts, the 
effective bombardment of Port Stanley from land, sea and air was indicated by 
Menendez as a crucial element in his decision to surrender . 135 
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LONG RANGE LOGISTICS 


The RN in the 1980s possessed personnel with years of experience and 
accumulated knowledge regarding extended naval operations and logistics. In the 
1970s for example, Lewin (then Vice-Chief of Naval Staff) sponsored and carried 
through the idea of ‘group deployments’ for ships of the fleet to go to distant parts of 
the planet, sometimes around it, for several months, thus maintaining ‘operational 
autonomy, command expertise, and confidence’. 136 The Royal Air Force (RAF) had also 
spent the 1960s and 1970s practicing and studying exceedingly long range flights. 137 

During the Falklands / Malvinas War this collective body of experience and 
knowledge within the RN and RAF ensured smooth logistics, despite great difficulties. 
To illustrate, after only three hours of sailing, Invincible experienced problems with a 
gearbox, which disabled one of the ships’ two propellers. 138 John Jeremy Black, Captain 
of Invincible, promptly ordered a new gearbox to be flown in. 139 The three tons piece 
was delivered by Chinook from Britain, despite heavy fog, and successfully refitted 
while the ship continued sailing. 140 Another example is the management of supply lines 
via Ascension by the RN and RAF. 141 Prior to the war, the island was actually devoid of 
resources, possessing only a small US Air Force base with just one uniformed member 
and a runway that registered regular activity of 2-3 aircrafts per fortnight. 142 Nott even 
remarked: ‘My own initial reaction was that this was just not a viable logistic 
operation’. 143 However, the organizational skills of the RN and RAF were sufficient to 
turn Ascension into the bustling logistics node capable of sustaining a Task Force 
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extended over 12,000 km from the UK. 144 Even Argentine prisoners of war (POWs) 
marvelled at Britain’s capacity for organization. 145 

Proper logistics, in turn, ensured military effectiveness in the form of 
responsiveness and adequate equipment. In the case of Invincible, the gearbox refit was 
achieved in record time (10 days) while steaming. 146 If the ship had returned to 
Portsmouth for repair, it may have had to spend up to three weeks in the dockyard, 
while wasting precious sailing time. 147 Hence, a flag ship of the Task Force - initially 
loaded with eight Sea Harriers, five Sea King helicopters, two Sea Dart SAM launchers 
and 1,000 crew members - avoided nearly a month of absence in a war that lasted little 
over two months. 148 Regarding Ascension, even before May, the island had already 
registered more aircraft movements than Chicago O’Hare International Airport. 149 
During the entire conflict, the RAF air bridge from Britain to the island logged 535 
sorties transporting over 6,000 tons of supplies, 5,500 passengers, nearly 100 vehicles 
and over 20 helicopters. 150 

The responsiveness and equipment imparted by adequate logistics contributed 
to British offensive military capability. For example, Invincible, which transported 
nearly half of all Sea Harriers, was responsible for part of the 23 enemy aircraft shot 
down by the Fleet Air Arm. 151 As for Ascension it was, as noted, a sine qua non for the 
British to deploy a significant armed opposition to the enemy. 


PROFESSIONALS 


All British soldiers and marines that served in the war were volunteers and 
professionals. They had all passed rigorous selection processes and undertaken career- 
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long quality education and training in civilian and military institutions, including joint 
training. 152 Their service experience ranged from 3-22 years and, in most cases, 
included combat experience. 153 The RM, in particular, regularly trained in Norway, 
under climatic conditions similar to those in the Falklands / Malvinas. 154 Major General 
John Jeremy Moore (Land Forces Commander, RM) had several years of experience in 
mounting an amphibious task force. 155 Brigadier Julian Thompson (3 Commando 
Brigade Commander, RM) had planned and executed ‘countless’ amphibious exercises 
in various ranks as well as having been Chief of Staff of his Commando Brigade. 156 

This human capital surplus within the RM and British Army had a direct impact 
on the UK’s offensive military capability on land. Firstly, British soldiers and marines 
took good care of themselves during harsh weather conditions, despite deficiencies in 
kit, thereby minimizing their own losses to trench foot. Max Hastings, a journalist and 
eyewitness, noted that washing, changing clothes, keeping dry and looking after each 
other was second nature to the British. 157 For example, Sergeant Major Peter Richens, 
British Army, recalled: ‘We wore one pair of socks, and kept a second pair under our 
armpits drying off during the day, to wear at night. Our army issue boots let the water 
in very badly’. 158 Captain Adrian Freer, British Army, voiced similar complaint: ‘Our 
DMS boots and puttees were useless... which, with cold and blisters, destroyed people’s 
feet.... Our clothing was bad too’. 159 Nevertheless British trench foot cases amounted to 
only 48, 160 compared to 173 suffered by the Argentines. 161 

Secondly, British troops worked well with air support. For instance, on 20 May 
special forces discovered a helicopter park in the islands and called for air strike. Two 
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Chinooks and two Pumas were destroyed . 162 This eliminated a large proportion of 
Argentina’s limited helicopter reserves . 163 Menendez, and his Chief of Staff, Major 
General Americo Daher, both confirmed later that the Argentine counterattack in San 
Carlos did not occur by land troops because the British had destroyed most of their 
transport helicopters . 164 

Thirdly, British troops proved exceptional at modern conventional combat, 
especially in terms of camouflage, taking cover and night fighting. This maximized 
enemy losses and minimized own casualties. For example, the official British war artist 
noted: ‘There was no great army of people to see as the camouflage was incredible ’. 165 
In the battle of Darwin / Goose Green, British soldiers’ accounts reveal that they 
advanced effectively, in the absence of natural cover, by overpowering enemy positions, 
taking cover in the adversary’s trenches and pushing forward when hostile fire 
momentarily ceased . 166 Major General Omar Parada, overall Commander of Argentine 
forces in Goose Green and Darwin, later acknowledged that the British had achieved 
‘total superiority ’. 167 

British superiority in night fighting was most evident in the battle for Stanley / 
Puerto Argentino. According to Argentine soldiers the British were methodical: they 
used luminous tracer bullets to mark targets, then opened fired using machine guns 
and artillery with ‘incredible accuracy’ and, subsequently, advanced . 168 For one 
Argentine soldier, the British attacks were unexpected and fast, ‘like lightning ’. 169 Major 
General Oscar Jofre, overall Land Commander for Stanley / Puerto Argentino, later 
considered the British to have the ‘second army in the world, after the Russians, in 
capacity for night combat ’. 170 
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British land forces won all major engagements, despite numerical inferiority 
and not too dissimilar equipment. Overall, the British fielded 10,000 men versus 
13,000 enemy troops, as noted. 171 In the battle of Darwin / Goose Green, the British 
had only 450-600 men versus 1,000-1,800 Argentines. 172 During the war, British 
ground forces suffered 125 killed in action and 330 injured, wounded or ill. 173 By 
contrast, the Argentine Army registered 195 dead or disappeared and 1,046 injured 
overall. Additionally, 9,500 Argentines surrendered in Stanley / Puerto Argentino and 
1,200 in Goose Green. 174 Regarding armaments, the British had longer range 
artillery, 175 but lacked the powerful 155 mm Artillery of the adversary. 176 Argentine 
troops possessed better night-vision equipment, more powerful rifles, and general 
purpose machine-guns similar to those used by British forces. 177 As one Argentine 
soldier put it: ‘it wasn’t just the difference in weapons. They [the British] were real 
professionals, down to the last soldier.... you come to the conclusion that the fight was 
very unequal’. 178 


EMPATHY FOR THE ENEMY 


The British land forces were fortunate to have three key men during final 
surrender negotiations: Moore; Lieutenant Colonel Michael Rose, Special Air Service 
(SAS) Commanding Officer; and RM Captain Rod Bell. Moore was well versed in 
military history, 179 Rose was an experienced terrorist negotiator, 180 and Bell was 
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knowledgeable in Spanish and South American culture, having spent all his youth in 


that region . 181 

The combined human capital of these men directly impacted British military 
capability by accomplishing the prompt surrender of all Argentine forces in the 
Falkland / Malvinas, including those in West Falkland / Gran Malvina which never 
entered combat . 182 The surrender itself was not guaranteed, Menendez had originally 
planned to carry on the resistance for longer, in Stanley / Puerto Argentino airport if 
necessary . 183 However, Rose called for negotiations in compelling fashion. Argentine 
Navy Captain Barry Hussey, recalled: 

I wrote down the message [from Rose] which said: “You are surrounded, 
you have no way out, we don’t want to kill you, you have no options. You’re 
outgunned and we want to sit down and talk.” It was psychologically very 
well expressed . 184 

Menendez accepted to meet with Moore, Rose and Bell. Moore, having been 
briefed by Bell that Argentine soldiers tended to accept surrender if they deemed it 
honourable, began his meeting with Menendez by expressing his respect for the bravery 
of Argentine officers . 185 To avoid humiliating Menendez, Moore prohibited the 
negotiations from being filmed, recorded or photographed . 186 He also decided in favor 
of a discreet victory service in church over a parade . 187 Furthermore, from his reading 
of the troubled Japanese surrender in WWII, Moore decided to cross out the term 
‘unconditional’ from the surrender document, as soon as Menendez raised complaint, 
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to avoid prolonging the war . 188 Anaya later confirmed that Menendez had 
communicated to Galtieri his wish to capitulate arguing that Moore had offered him an 
‘honourable surrender ’. 189 


CHILEAN CONNECTION 


The British were also fortunate to have, during the war, another officer that was 
well versed in hispanic language and culture: Wing Commander Sidney Edwards. Only 
two days after the Argentine occupation of the islands, Edwards was sent, secretly, by 
the RAF to meet with General Fernando Matthei, Commander-in-Chief of the Chilean 
Air Force. Matthei opined that Edwards ‘did not look English at all and spoke Spanish 
perfectly ’. 190 

The cooperation between the British and Chilean governments, covertly 
established and maintained by Edwards during the war, despite Chile’s official 
neutrality, greatly improved British intelligence. In exchange for British aircrafts and 
radars, Chile provided the UK Government with timely signals intelligence (from 
radars near its borders with Argentina) on Argentine communications, especially 
regarding the takeoff of combat aircraft towards the British Fleet . 191 Chile’s radar data 
was centralized in an underground military base in Punta Arenas where Edwards 
transmitted relevant information to Northwood Central Command near London via a 
direct satellite link . 192 

This intelligence work allowed the British Task Force to be more responsive to 
enemy air raids than was otherwise possible. By the time Argentine combat aircrafts 
arrived near the British Fleet, early warning had been transmitted from Northwood, 
ships had readied their missile defences and Harriers were conducting Combat Air 
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Patrol (CAP). 193 Notably, the Task Force did not have the alternative of relying on 
airborne early warning aircraft since these could not operate on the carriers Hermes or 
Invincible, which only allowed for short takeoff and vertical landing. 194 

This higher military effectiveness clearly translated to military capability. 
Thatcher later revealed that the bombing of Sir Galahad and Sir Tristram by Argentine 
aircraft occurred because Chile’s long-range radar had switched off for overdue 
maintenance. 195 Indeed, there had been no CAP during the bombing. 196 52 Britons were 
killed. 197 Hence, it may be safely concluded that the intelligence from Chile probably 
saved the British Fleet from much further destruction. 
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II. Case Study of Argentina 


TROUBLED JUNTA 


Within the Argentine Military Junta, human capital was lowest among those 
who exercised most influence. In a secret telegram to Pym, Haig described his firsthand 
impression of the three Junta members thus: ‘Galtieri is the least bright and given to 
bluster; the Admiral [Anaya] is ultra hard-line; the Air Force General [Lami Dozo] is 
bright. Politically reasonable - relatively speaking - but clearly third in influence’. 198 In 
a conversation with Henderson, Haig described Galtieri as ‘not only an alcoholic but 
also incapable of rational thought’. 199 In another telegram to Pym, Haig noted Galtieri’s 
poor leadership: ‘It is not clear who is in charge here, as many as 50 people, including 
corps commanders, may be exercising vetoes’. 200 This evaluation was reiterated by Haig 
in a closed briefing session in the US Congress. 201 Galtieri, who partook even in 
operational matters during the war, also admitted later not having participated in any 
training exercise involving the defence of an island. 202 Furthermore, none of the Junta 
members (and their subordinates) had undertaken any significant joint training. 203 

The Junta’s human capital deficiencies led to several defective activities on its 
part which, in turn, adversely affected military effectiveness and, consequently, military 
capability. These chain of events are analysed separately below. 
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Misjudged Scenarios 


Regarding strategic assessment, and more specifically scenario planning, the 
Junta, until early April 1982, failed to consider the possibilities of a sizable British 
military reaction to Operation Rosario and of US partiality towards the UK. This was 
confirmed by Anaya: ‘it was not considered that Great Britain would employ practically 
80% of its naval power to recover some islands which never signified any profit, but 
rather always cost money’. 204 Daher also noted: ‘in no moment was it considered, as a 
possible variable, that the English would act with significant force as they did in the 
Malvinas’. 205 Moreover, Galtieri later stated: ‘In my opinion, facing a conflict inside the 
West and in America [the Continent], the United States would maintain a balanced 
position, trying to avoid significant confrontation with both countries [Argentina and 
UK]’. 206 Anaya also did not think the US would allow Britain to use its facilities in 
Ascension, 207 despite the fact that it was obliged to do so by treaty. 208 

Inadequate scenario planning corroded responsiveness by substituting effective 
planned action for error-prone improvisation. According to Anaya, there was no 
contingency plan for the reaction of Britain. 209 Indeed, as soon as the islands had been 
occupied, the Argentine marines withdrew to the continent. 210 According to Hussey: 
‘Things were not planned.... Everything indicated a tremendous improvisation’. 211 By 
contrast, Fieldhouse and his staff had finished preparing a contingency plan for dealing 
with Argentine hostility by March 1982. 212 

Improper scenario planning also diminished skill within the Armed Forces, since 
troops were not psychologically prepared for combat. Lami Dozo later commented: ‘I 
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had the impression that they [Menendez and staff] had not internalized... the 
probability of an armed confrontation... although they did everything for the defence 
[of the islands], they were not morally prepared to execute it ’. 213 Both senior and low 
ranking Argentine military personnel, in fact, confirmed that they had not been 
mentally prepared for war . 214 

Improvisation and morale issues among troops took their toll on military 
capability. For example, Hussey observed that improvisation contributed to troops not 
being adequately supplied with bread . 215 This is significant because many Argentine 
soldiers were incapacitated by hunger and malnutrition, as examined in detail below. 
Regarding the morale issue, it seems to have contributed to the early surrender. For 
example, Daher confirms that Menendez went to the islands with the mentality of a 
governor, not of a military commander . 216 Menendez himself confirms that Galtieri 
instructed him early on to ‘think as a governor and nothing more ’. 217 

Improper Objectives 

With regard to strategic assessment, the Junta adopted unclear and incoherent 
objectives. These were stated in a National Strategic Directive document thus: 

Political Objective. Consolidate the sovereignty of Argentina in the 
Malvinas, Georgias and South Sandwich Islands.... Strategic Military 
Objective. Impose on Great Britain the acceptance of a de facto military 
situation which will produce a definite solution to the full exercise of 
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Argentine sovereignty in the Malvinas, Georgias and South Sandwich 
Islands . 218 

Since the above political objective refers to consolidating sovereignty, one may 
interpret it to mean that Argentine forces should occupy and maintain the islands 
indefinitely. However, the military objective seems to direct Argentine forces to occupy 
the islands to impose negotiations on Britain, which could have resulted in a settlement 
involving the withdrawal of some or all Argentine forces and the establishment of a 
shared or third party administration of the islands. Asked after the war about these 
seemingly incompatible objectives, Anaya conceded: ‘Apparently there is 
incoherence ’. 219 

The incoherence was accentuated further by Galtieri. After the war, the 
President recalled that Operation Rosario was originally meant to impose negotiations 
on the British . 220 However, on to May Galtieri publicly announced: ‘the dignity and the 
honour of the nation are non-negotiable ’. 221 The President later admitted that his 
speech had been ‘improvised ’. 222 It also seems irrational since Galtieri himself later 
conceded that the islands ‘could be defended for a certain time, not forever ’. 223 By 
contrast, Lami Dozo and Anaya continuously supported a limited objective of 
maximizing enemy losses to impose a negotiated settlement, since they both believed 
that Argentina could not win militarily . 224 

The improper objectives adopted by the Junta harmed integration between the 
forces. The Army pursued Galtieri’s objective of maintaining the islands. Jofre 
explained that the land force’s main objective was ‘to defend Puerto Argentino ’. 225 By 
contrast, the FAA and CANA followed Lami Dozo’s and Anaya’s objective of raising 
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enemy losses, as evidenced by their success in damaging British ships (seven fatally, 17 
less so). 226 

These disjointed actions harmed military power. Land forces placed a premium 
on static defence and therefore failed to supplement successful aerial attacks on British 
ground troops. For example, Air Vice Marshal Luis Castellano, Air Component 
Commander in the Falklands / Malvinas, estimated that if there had been a reaction by 
land in Bluff Cove a British battalion could have been destroyed. 227 Castellano also 
noted that if Argentine land forces had destroy the antiaircraft artillery that was later 
installed by the British, four Argentine aircraft may not have been shot down in the 
third air raid on that area. 228 According to Captain Carlos Robacio, Commander of the 
elite 5 th Marines Battalion stationed near Stanley / Puerto Argentino, his unit was able 
and willing to attack in Bluff Cove, but did not receive authorization to do so. 229 

Bad Timing 

Regarding strategic assessment, and more specifically the timing of the decision 
to initiate Operation Rosario, the Junta did not manage events, but rather allowed itself 
to be carried by them. All three Junta members admitted to being precipitated into war 
by the Davidoff incident, 230 despite the fact that the original idea was for employment 
not before 9 July 1982. 231 

Military efficiency was greatly affected by this timing decision. In terms of 
equipment, the FAA failed to receive the following equipment which had been 
scheduled for delivery from the second semester of 1982: 12-14 Dagger aircraft, several 
refuelling aircraft, an integrated system for navigation and targeting; bombs; and 
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radars. 232 The Navy did not receive several Super Etendard jets and Exocet missiles 
from France because this materiel suffered embargo just before embarkation to 
Argentina. 233 

Moreover, the Junta’s timing fundamentally benefited the enemy’s capacity to 
equip itself and respond promptly. Immediately prior to the war, the UK Government 
was in the process of selling Invincible to Australia and Hermes to India, and of making 
corresponding RN manpower reductions, however these measures had not been fully 
implemented. 234 

In terms of skill, the Argentine military did not receive fully trained conscripts 
by the beginning of the conflict, since it had not yet concluded the 12 month training 
period of conscripts born in 1962 (class of 62) and had just incorporated conscripts 
born in 1963 (class of 63). 235 The latter had not finished basic combat training. 236 The 
two classes made up the conscript force sent to war, 237 with class of 63 representing 20- 
25% of total. 238 

These occurrences harmed Argentine military capability. The absence of key 
equipment for air operations, meant that fewer British ships and other assets were 
destroyed. For example, the CANA had only 5 air-sea exocets. 239 Two were used to 
successfully sink Sheffield causing 20 deaths; two more sunk the container ship 
Atlantic Conveyor causing 12 fatalities plus the loss of tentage for four thousand men, 
three Chinooks and nine Wessex helicopters; and one was used against Invincible, but 
seems to have failed narrowly to reach target. 240 Hence, if Argentina had received 
another load of air-sea exocets it is likely that other major British ships would have 
been sunk, perhaps even a carrier. If the Argentines had waited a while longer, the 
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British would not even have had carriers to deploy. As for the implications of the 
general low skill level of the Argentine Army, these are discussed in full below. 

Crisis Mismanagement 

Regarding strategic command and control, the Junta, during the war, met 
irregularly; established an unclear and complicated chain of command; and interfered 
directly in operational matters bypassing (and not informing) senior commanders. 
Galtieri confirmed that the establishment of a war cabinet with regular meetings ‘was 
not analysed’. 241 Menendez recalled: ‘one of the problems that we had for many things, 
was the chain of command which was very complex’. 242 Daher thought similarly: ‘The 
chain of command was, really, a hieroglyphic which terrified us from the first day.... 
there seemed to be a great misunderstanding between what the Centre for Joint 
Operations could say... and the orders that did not go through the Centre for Joint 
Operations’. 243 Galtieri also admitted that, after visiting the islands, he ordered, on 22 
April, the transfer of the entire 3 rd Brigade from the continent to the Falklands / 
Malvinas, 244 despite Menendez having requested only one regiment from that brigade 
and without consulting relevant commanders and staff members. 245 Galtieri similarly 
ordered two regiments from 3 rd Brigade to be transferred to West Falklands / Gran 
Malvina. 246 By contrast, Thompson noted that, in the British case, ‘political interference 
with operational and tactical matters was notable by its absence’. 247 

This generalized mismanagement harmed Argentina’s military effectiveness in 
terms of integration. Since the Junta did not meet regularly and the chain of command 
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was abstruse, each Commander-in-Chief acted unilaterally. 248 Equipment and skill also 
suffered. For example, the transfer of 3 rd Brigade, ordered by Galtieri, was undertaken 
with difficulty since it was originally distributed all over the continent and had to be 
moved in late April, when the MEZ was already in force. 249 As a result, Menendez 
explained, the Brigade was transferred ‘almost with nothing. Hence, [within the 
islands] munitions dropped to half, [and] food dropped to half. 250 Daher voiced similar 
concern. 251 Private Jose Ojeda, from 3 rd Brigade later recalled: ‘we didn’t know what a 
passable meal was’. 252 

The effects of disjointed action on Argentine military capability have already 
been discussed. Regarding 3 rd Brigade, Galtieri fielded troops that were mostly 
incapacitated for lack of provisions and which drained 10 th Brigade’s supplies thereby 
making the latter less capable also. 253 The segment of 3 rd Brigade in West Falkland / 
Gran Malvina did not participate in combat at all due to misallocation. 254 

Chilean Threat 

Concerning diplomacy, Galtieri adopted the irrational course of threatening 
Chile militarily on the day Argentina occupied the Falklands / Malvinas. Galtieri 
publicly declared that the occupation of the islands was ‘the first step to recovering 
Argentina’ s territory’ . 255 Since Argentina and Chile had nearly engaged in war over 

the Beagle Channel Islands in 1978, Chilean officials could only interpret this to mean 
that, if Argentina prevailed over Britain, it would then attempt to prevail over their 
country. 256 For example, Matthei stated: ‘We were not in favor of the Argentines 
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beating the English, because then - and Galtieri had already said so - we would be 
next’. 257 Asked, after the war, if Argentina could have sustained a two-front conflict, 
Galtieri conceded: ‘We could sustain it; but without success’. 258 

Galtieri’s diplomatic irrationality curtailed his nation’s military effectiveness in 
terms of skill and equipment. Chile predictably transferred a large contingent of troops 
to its southern border with Argentina. 259 In response, the Argentine Army maintained 
its mountain troops - i.e. its the best skilled and equipped troops for cold weather, 
mountain warfare - in the border with Chile, instead of sending them to the Falklands 
/ Malvinas. 260 Moreover, on request by the British Government, Chile readily deployed 
naval means southwards. 261 This maneuver contributed to the withdrawal of the 
Argentine surface fleet since Anaya sought to preserve means to deter and possibly 
engage the Chilean Navy. 262 The FAA also had to divert some of its limited means (a 
fraction of its dozen or so Mirage 3s) to protect the continent from a possible Chilean 
attack. 263 

The impact of employing less skilled and ill equipped land forces on military 
capability are discussed fully below. The withdrawal of the surface fleet and part of the 
aerial means from the war represented, by themselves, a sharp drop in Argentina’s 
defensive military capability. Moreover, Menendez indicated that the lack of close sea 
support was another vital element in his decision to surrender. 264 
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DEFEAT AT THE UN 


Argentina’s Chancellor was a distinguished lawyer and academic who had 
sporadically served in senior diplomatic posts. 265 Costa Mendez was not, however, a 
professional diplomat, nor did he rely on the best possible staff. 

The Chancellor’s poor judgement, and lack of diplomatic tact and sensibility 
culminated in ineffective diplomacy before and during the war. On 24 March 1982, 
when the crisis in Georgia was already in development, Costa Mendez appointed 
Eduardo Roca as Argentine Ambassador to the UN despite the fact that Roca was not 
only inexperienced in UN politics, proceedings and personalities but was also in 
precarious health conditions. 266 When Costa Mendez arrived at the UN, on 3 April to 
garner support among non-aligned UNSC members, against the draft of Resolution 
502, he spoke to them rather than consulted them, he brushed aside their questions 
about the use of force and took their votes for granted. 267 In the previous month the 
Chancellor had arrogantly declared in public: ‘Argentina does not belong culturally to 
the Third World’. 268 Costa Mendez’s main argument in the UN - that the peaceful 
resolution of international disputes determined by Article 2 of the UN Charter applied 
only to disputes that had arisen after 1945 - was also not well received since most 
UNSC members came from nations involved in disputes that originated before that 
year. 269 Parsons later remarked: ‘I could see votes changing in my direction pretty well 
as he said that’. 270 

The Chancellor’s ineffective diplomacy therefore contributed in great measure 
to the approval of Resolution 502, which facilitated the foreign embargos on Argentine 
that, in turn, adversely affected military capability, as previously noted. 
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BACK TO PORT 


Within the Argentine Navy there was a specific knowledge gap which proved 
fatal. In 1979, Vice Admiral Juan Lombardo, Commander of Operation Rosario, had 
been privileged with firsthand knowledge of US satellite capabilities whilst attending a 
naval conference in America. 271 However, Lombardo, and his staff, seem not to have 
known about the significant limitations of this early US satellite system. 

This knowledge gap led to a vital error in strategic assessment on the part of the 
Argentine naval leadership. Anaya clarified, after the war, that his decision to order the 
surface fleet back to shallow waters near the continent was based essentially on his 
assessment, after the attack on Belgrano and Sobral, that the fast British nuclear 
submarines were receiving accurate and timely satellite information from the US. 272 
Anaya’s decision had been supported by Lombardo. 273 This was a mistake. According to 
Green: 

All this business about satellites providing wonderful instant coverage 
round the clock is absolute rubbish especially if you’ve got bad weather and 
it’s dark. We were given occasional snapshots, which were quite useless as 
they were too old.... Electronic intelligence from the American radar 
intercept satellites was very confusing; merchant ships appeared similar to 
naval ships, and there were also a lot of fishing vessels. 274 

The Argentine Navy could therefore have maintained at least some surface means in 
theatre without incurring excessive risk of destruction. Moreover, even before the 
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withdrawal of the fleet, the Argentine Navy failed to transfer even a relevant fraction of 
3 rd Brigade’s equipment due to their overestimation of the adversary’s means. 275 

This poor strategic assessment had drastic effects on military effectiveness in 
terms of responsiveness, integration (jointness) and equipment. Since the surface fleet 
had withdrawn, much of the Navy was not available to respond to anything, let alone 
partake in joint action. 3 rd Brigade, of course, was left without materiel. 

The surface fleet’s absence represented, in itself, a sharp drop in defensive 
military power. The impacts of the absence of close naval support for land forces and 
the underprovision of 3 rd Brigade on Argentine military power have already been noted. 

CONSCRIPT ARMY 


There was a substantial human capital deficit within the segment of the 
Argentine Army that was allocated to the Falklands / Malvinas during the war. On 27 
May, prior major engagements, the Argentine Army in the islands possessed 10,001 
soldiers in total: 7,352 privates (73%), 2,015 NCOs (20%) and 634 officers (696). 276 
Privates were conscripts selected by the criteria of gender (male) and age (19 years old), 
not skill. 277 Few bright individuals would have been interested in volunteering as 
privates since the salary was measly (approximately US$3 per month) and promotions 
were limited. 278 Privates’ military training was poor, as noted above. NCOs were 
professionals, but did not receive the same level of training or responsibilities found in 
most West European armies. 279 Officers were also professionals, had to pass 
examinations, and were trained and educated in national military schools throughout 
their careers. 280 However, officer examinations and teaching methods emphasized rote 
memorization, as oppose to the more enlightened critical thinking approach found in 
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US and UK schools. 281 Training in US and Western European institutions was 
limited. 282 The Army’s deep historical involvement in politics meant that senior 
promotions were based more on connections and loyalty, rather than merit. 283 
Additionally, most soldiers in the islands belonged to 3 rd and 10 th Mechanized Brigades, 
which were not accustomed to the cold weather and hilly terrain of the islands. 284 Joint 
training at all levels was practically non-existent. 285 

The Army’s human capital deficiency directly impacted its defensive military 
capability in several ways. First, most soldiers did not know how to protect themselves 
from the extremely cold and humid climate, a fact which provoked a trench foot 
epidemic. Moore noted that the Argentines ‘did not look after accommodation properly 
- [they were] extremely badly trained and disciplined in that sense’. 286 Another British 
officer observed that Argentine soldiers ‘had been living in shelters made from 
ammunition boxes and corrugated iron. They were under water, their sleeping bags 
drenched’. 287 Guillermo, an Argentine private, admitted: ‘neither we nor the officers 
knew how to set up our position’. 288 Major Enrique Ceballos, Director of the Malvinas 
Military Hospital, noted: ‘I received soldiers in the hospital with clothes soaked from 
top to bottom’. 289 To make matters worse, many privates were punished for stealing 
food by being forced to put their bare feet or hands into puddles of icy water or by being 
tied to the ground for extended periods with no gloves or headcover. 290 From 15 May 
the number of trench foot casualties began to rise at an exponential rate (Chart 1), 
culminating in 173 total by the end of the war. 291 
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Chart l. Trench Foot Cases Among Argentine 
Troops in Malvinas Military Hospital (Estimates). 292 
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The problem was not lack of adequate clothing. Argentine POWs, taken by the 
British to warehouses in Stanley / Puerto Argentino, previously (mis)managed by 
Argentine personnel, reported seeing many sizable containers full with winter clothes, 
including socks and rubber boots. 293 

Second, general disorganization and incompetence prevented many Argentine 
soldiers at the front from being adequately provisioned with food and, as a result, 
several men were left incapacitated by hunger and malnutrition. Argentine Air Marshal 
Hellmuth Weber (Strategic Air Commander), who visited the islands, observed a 
general state of disorganization among Menendez’s forces. 294 Several soldiers 
confirmed that they and their colleges suffered from food deprivation. 295 By the end of 
the war, Ceballos had diagnosed 14 cases of malnutrition in his hospital (i.e. loss of 
over nine kilos) 296 and noted two deaths from malnutrition in West Falkland / Gran 
Malvina. 297 These numbers were not higher because soldiers regularly stole food from 
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Kelpers and Army depots. 298 Nevertheless, by early June, Ceballos warned Menendez 
that, by his estimates, the troops in the islands would not last physically 20 more days 
due to inadequate food intake, trenchfoot and other environmental conditions. 299 

The problem was not the absence of food. POWs placed by the British in former 
Argentine warehouses in Stanley / Puerto Argentino also observed massive stocks of 
food that had not been distributed to soldiers at the front. 300 Privates at the front 
further complained that their immediate NCOs and officers hoarded provisions at their 
expense and that they were only properly fed (with Argentine provisions) by the British 
as POWs. 301 Moreover, food transportation was complicated by the Army’s inability to 
fix its two Chinook helicopters, since, by the end of the war, there were only two other 
operating Chinooks from the Air Force. One Army Chinook was not put into service, 
even though the replacement motor was brought by a Hercules aircraft, and the other 
was considered beyond repair, even though it was flying 48 hours after the surrender in 
British hands. 302 Additionally, much of the natural food supply in the island (cattle and 
sheep) near the troops was wasted when Argentine engineers laid mines in disorderly 
manner through grazing areas. 303 

Third, Argentine soldiers, with few exceptions, 304 proved to be poor combatants. 
The Battle of Stanley / Puerto Argentino is illustrative. Conscripts broke down under 
pressure. One class of 62 private observed: ‘those kids [the privates] died in a war for 
which they were not trained. We were just targets for their artillery: lots of times I felt 
like a duck on a lake, being shot at from all sides’. 305 Indeed, the British were surprised 
to find, in some cases, Argentine soldiers hiding in trenches with ‘sleeping bags over 
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their heads’. 306 Another Argentine soldier noted that, by the end of the battle, the 


streets of Puerto Argentino ‘were full of kids crying’. 307 

NCOs and officers failed to also lead. Several privates recalled that their units 
lacked instructions from superiors and that, in some cases, NCOs and officers were first 
to retreat. 308 Robacio heard Army officers over the radio lines despairing because they 
could not find their units at night. 309 

The Argentine resistance and retreat was generally disorganized and inept. 
Hussey observed friendly fire among soldiers. 310 Weapons were misused. For example 
NCOs repeatedly failed with anti-aircraft Blow Pipe missiles for lack of training. 311 
According to various eyewitnesses, the withdrawal to Stanley / Puerto Argentino from 
the surrounding heights was marked by chaos and included soldiers throwing away 
their weapons. 312 The 6 th and 25 th Regiments did not engage in combat at all since they 
remained permanently in the isthmus of the airport awaiting a British landing in that 
zone, which never materialized. 313 Notably, soldiers from the mechanized brigades had 
been allocated burdensome bags with straps (as oppose to backpacks). 314 As a result, 
many ill disciplined privates abandoned their weapons on march to their positions and 
therefore voluntarily relinquished their capacity to fight before combat even began. 315 

Stanley / Puerto Argentino was surrendered after only four days of resistance, 
despite abundant reserves of equipment and provisions. BBC correspondent Robert 
Fox recalled: ‘It was surprising how much stuff the Argentines had; unbelievable 
amounts of food in containers.... there were about forty upended 105mm howitzers and 
ammunition boxes strewn all over the place, some with unfired shells and big brass 
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shell cases...’. 316 Menendez himself conceded, after the war, that by the end of the battle 
his troops were still generally well provisioned in terms of food, weapons and 
ammunitions with few exceptions. 317 As noted in the previous case study, the British 
lacked any excessive advantage in terms of overall headcount or equipment. 

ELITE BATTALION 


In contrast to the Army, the 5 th Marine Battalion deployed in the islands was 
well prepared for war in the South Atlantic. The Battalion was coherent, cohesive and 
all members, even the least trained, were thoroughly exercised in modern combat, 
including night fighting. 318 Moreover, the marines were from Isla Grande de Tierra del 
Fuego where climatic conditions ‘are even more harsh than in the Malvinas’. 319 
Lombardo considered this unit to be the best he had. 320 

The Battalion’s superior training and expertise translated directly to robust 
defensive military capability, despite its eventual defeat. For example, John Kuszley, a 
British Major in the war, described his encounter with this unit as follows: 

The enemy - the 5 th Marine Battalion - were well dug-in and waited until 
we were about too metres away before opening fire with every weapon they 
had. In the ensuing firefight, half my company headquarters got separated, 
both forward platoons were pinned down and every time they moved 
forward, took casualties. We continued to be shelled and mortared, and 
were unable to “win the firefight”. Contrary to expectations, the enemy were 
standing and fighting. 321 
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According to Fox the 5 th Marine Battalion made engagements ‘very tough and hard- 
fought because [their] defensive positions were so well laid’. 322 The marines also 
worked well in joint condition under Army command. According to Jofre, overall 
commander of the battalion, the marines ‘adapted totally and completely to the 
necessities and to the orders which they received’. 323 When the Battalion eventually 
surrendered, one British Sergeant noted: ‘Quite a few big ones didn’t look defeated at 
all’. 324 To avoid supplying the enemy the marines destroyed their weapons, by own 
initiative. 325 

The 5 th Battalion’s admirable performance can hardly be attributed to materiel 
or headcount. According to Robacio, his unit was generally in similar conditions to the 
enemy regarding weaponry and had sufficient provisions, but possessed less effective 
artillery support, inferior headcount during engagements and, most importantly, 
insufficient munitions which ‘lasted scarcely two days and half of intense combat’. 326 


TOP GUN 


The FAA possessed a significant surplus in human capital during the war. Its 
members had been trained by US, German, Israeli and French tutors, including Hans- 
Ulrich Rudel the record-breaking German WWII pilot. 327 Also, unlike the Army and 
Navy, the Air Force only began to actively participate in military governments in 1976, 
as a junior partner. 328 Hence, promotions of airmen to senior ranks was less tainted by 
politics. Moreover, Weber selected Air Force personnel to participate in the war, in all 
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professional areas, based on a continuous assessment of technical and psychological 
attributes. 329 

The CANA was also a technically-orientated organization. But, unlike their FAA 
counterparts, Navy pilots possessed valuable know-how in air-sea combat, which was 
shared with Air Force pilots in the beginning of the campaign in an intensive crash 
course. 330 Naval pilots then operated jointly with the Air Force from land bases, after 
the withdrawal of the surface fleet. 331 

The human capital surplus of the Argentine pilots directly benefited their 
country’s offensive military power. Despite relatively high losses, Argentine airmen 
inflicted substantial damage to British forces. During the war, Argentina lost 72 
aircrafts. 332 The FAA suffered 17 fatalities, 38 disappeared and 46 injured. 333 However, 
Argentine airmen accounted for the damage of 25 enemy ships (7 fatally), which 
provoked 137 British fatalities in total. 334 Among ships sunk was Atlantic Conveyor, as 
noted previously. Moore, considered this to be ‘the most serious loss of the war’. 335 The 
RM General explained that the tents lost with Atlantic Conveyor meant that British 
land forces risked severe deterioration under winter weather. 336 The prowess of 
Argentine airmen was also recognized by key officers in the RAF and RN during the 
war. 337 

The successes of the Argentine airmen can hardly be attributed to the quantity 
or quality of their equipment or technology. Although the Argentines possessed 102 
aircrafts versus 42 British Harriers (20 initially), the former in fact could only rely on 
12 operational Mirage 3s for air-air combat, some of which were diverted to protect the 
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mainland from the Chilean threat. 338 Argentine Mirage 5s, dedicated to surface attacks, 
were under severe pressure to engage targets within few seconds and return to base in 
the mainland fast, since they lacked air-to-air refuelling capability. 339 More 
importantly, FAA aircrafts were not equipped with bombs for air-sea attack. The bombs 
available had fuses set for detonation at inappropriate times and therefore many broke 
through ship hulls without exploding. 340 FAA engineers were able to fully fix this 
problem, but only by early June. 341 Consequently, during the war, 60% of bombs 
dropped by the pilots on British ships did not explode due to inadequate equipment. 342 
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Conclusion 


Human capital has often been overlooked among defence and military 
organizations. This is a mistake because the combination of relevant skills, knowledge 
and experience of military personnel, civil servants and political leaders can be a 
necessary source of military power. More specifically, human capital can fundamentally 
impact military capability directly and indirectly. 

The case of Britain in the Falklands / Malvinas War substantiates the above 
argument. Prior to the conflict, British ministers lacked even basic knowledge 
regarding the islands. This led to the erroneous assumption that all was well, despite 
indications to the contrary. As a result, the islands’ defences were left in precarious 
conditions and, consequently, British military power was feeble during Argentina’s 
initial offensive. However, Thatcher subsequently reacted with skilled decisiveness. In 
particular, the PM made the difficult decision of allowing Conqueror to destroy the 
Belgrano in little time and thereby imposed a substantial enemy loss, neutralized an 
imminent threat and contributed to the withdrawal of the Argentine surface fleet. The 
British Government also benefited from Cooper’s extensive knowledge and experience 
in crisis management. The implementation of the civil servant’s advice made 
Government decisions fast and effective which, in turn, contributed to the celerity of 
military operations and, consequently, prevented the deterioration of troops by harsh 
winter weather. The diplomatic talents of Parsons and Henderson ensured the approval 
of Resolution 502 and the obtention of full US support. Consequently, the UK received 
aid from the US and France, which especially enhanced British air power, and allowed 
the Task Force to operate from afar, by relying on US facilities in Ascension. 

Moreover, Lewin’s political and military acumen was applied to establish clear 
and coherent political and military objectives, which in turn improved speed and joint 
action by military forces. The joint bombardment of Stanley / Puerto Argentino, in 
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particular, was a key contributor to Argentine surrender. The knowledge and 
experience of the RN and RAF in organizing and maintaining extended supply lines 
permitted Invincible to engage the enemy without delays and for the Task Force to 
operate at an extended range. The professionalism of British land forces impacted the 
country’s military power by reducing own losses to poor weather conditions, and 
increasing enemy casualties through effective combat, despite the absence of a 
significant edge over the adversary in terms of headcount or equipment. The combined 
expertise of Moore, Rose and Bell permitted the Argentine surrender to be swift and 
inclusive of all forces. Edward’s fluency in Spanish and South American culture was key 
in establishing and maintaining relations with Chile, which in turn improved British 
intelligence, especially on Argentine aerial attacks. Consequently the UK fleet was 
better able to defend itself. 

The case of Argentina in the same conflict also supports this paper’s main 
argument. The dearth of human capital in the Argentine Government’s highest 
echelons led to several defective activities. The British and US reactions to the 
occupation of the islands was not contemplated or prepared for. As a result, there was 
improvisation which harmed even food supplies (and consequently troop capacity for 
combat) as well as psychological readiness for combat, which seems to have 
contributed to early surrender. Improper objectives were set by the Junta which led to 
disjointed action, such as air strikes not followed up by land attacks. The Junta 
initiated conflict at a date that obstructed procurement processes and conscripts’ 
training while aiding enemy equipment decisions. The non-delivery of several French 
Super Etendards and Exocets proved particularly detrimental to Argentine air power. 
The Junta also did not meet regularly, and adopted an unclear and complex chain of 
command that was hardly observed. Galtieri, in particular, ordered (unilaterally and 
arbitrarily) the transfer of 3 rd Brigade, despite logistics complications, thereby 
deploying a mostly non-operational unit that drained 10 th Brigade. Galtieri also 
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threatened Chile militarily and, consequently, created the need to divert substantial 
military means from the war to deter Chile. 

Furthermore, inexpert diplomacy by Costa Mendez meant that Resolution 502 
was easily approved, thereby facilitating foreign embargoes against Argentina. The 
Argentine Navy’s misunderstanding of the limitations of US satellite capabilities 
contributed to the unnecessary withdrawal of its surface fleet. The human capital 
deficit in Argentina’s conscript Army provoked a physical and moral breakdown of 
soldiers, through hunger and a trench foot epidemic, even prior to major combat. Also, 
Combat by most Argentine Army units was ineffective, being marked by 
disorganization and ineptness. By contrast, Argentina’s elite 5 th Marine Battalion 
successfully applied its superior human capital to maintain itself in prime condition for 
combat and impose a respectable level of resistance to British forces, despite 
disadvantages in headcount and equipment. The technically oriented FAA and CANA 
similarly applied their human capital surplus to provoke substantial enemy losses, 
despite equipment disadvantages. 

The findings in this paper provide some broad public policy lessons. First, 
defence and military organizations (as well as other related institutions) can 
significantly enhance their country's military capability if they acquire, maintain and 
develop military and civilian personnel who possess relevant knowledge, skills and 
experience. The cases explored suggest that there is more than one way of 
accomplishing this, e.g. competitive Employee Value Propositions (EVPs) (salary and 
other benefits); recruitment and promotion by merit; first-rate training and education; 
realistic military exercises; etc. Second, human capital should be recognized and valued 
for its direct and (often unnoticed) indirect impacts. Third, the underpaid, 
undertrained and uncommitted manpower usually generated by compulsory military 
service can be a liability. Conversely, a professional all volunteer force can be an 
essential asset. 
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This paper has explored the causal link between human capital and military 
capability within a specific context: modern conventional warfare in a maritime setting. 
Further research on the strength of this connection within other contexts would 
certainly enrich the scarce literature currently available on the subject. 
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